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or even of greatness, and I recollect saying to myself with great
sadness (for I had been as optimistic as anyone else), "That man is not
and can never be a Messiah." I did not realize then that his failure to
attach Republicans as well as Democrats to his mission, and his prefer-
ence for yes-men of his own party instead of strong characters of the
Republican party such as Mr. Elihu Root, were going to wreck all
prospect of American co-operation in the future governance of
Europe. As it was, it would have been better for the honour of the
U.S.A. if the President had never come to Paris at all to inspire hopes
that were not destined to be fulfilled. Poor Wilson! in the end I felt
sorry for him. He was up against two men in Clemenceau and Lloyd
George who were both cleverer and more persistent than he, and
knew their own minds better. Without even the support of his own
people however good his intentions he was fighting and fought a losing
battle. Nevertheless, he left his mark on the Treaty by the inclusion
in its provisions of the Covenant of the League of Nations and the
establishment of the principle of the right of self-determination.
The Peace Conference itself, rather like the war, dragged on till
June 20th, 1919, when it came to a conclusion in the form of the
Treaty of Versailles, a volume of many hundred pages, apparently
containing everything that could possibly be thought of, except the
one provision which might have saved it from being ultimately torn
up by Hitler, namely, a clause providing that it should be reviewed
and, if desirable, amended after a fixed period of yearsby free negotia-
tion on the part of all those countries whose representatives had
signed it. It is, of course, easy to be wise after the event. No treaty
was ever inspired by higher principles and ideals, no frontiers have
ever been drawn before in Europe which correspond so nearly to the
wishes of the populations within them. But the task was super-
human, and it was fatal presumption on the part of human beings to
imagine that a treaty which had been drawn up in the year immedi-
ately succeeding four years of bloody war and revolting cruelties
would stand the test of time. Fear and Hate, those two worst of
counsellors, were the guiding influences so far as the French were
concerned, and the "Khaki" or "Hang the Kaiser" election in Britain
tied the hands and influenced the attitude of that great democratic
leader, Lloyd George. As H. A. L. Fisher puts it in his History of
Europe, "In the inflamed atmosphere of Paris the ideals of appease-
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